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EDUCATIONAL POLtCY, 1913. 


1 

JJIS Most Gracious Imperial Majesty the King- 

cmpr6h6nsive.ystems Emperor, in replying to the 
of education. address of the Calcutta University 

on the 6th January 1912, said 

“ It is my wish that there may be spreaa over the 
land a network of schools and colleges, 
from which will go forth loyal and manly 
and useful citizens, able to hold their own 
in industries and agriculture and all the 
Vocations in life. And it is my wish, too, 
that the homes of 'my Indian subjects may 
be brightened and their labour sweetened 
by the spread of knowledge with all that 
follows in its train, a higher level of 
thought, of comfort and of health. It is 
through education that my wish will be 
fulfilled, and the cause Jf education in 
• India will ever be very cldse to my heart.” 

2. The Government of India have decided, with 
the approval of the Secretary of State, to assist Local 
Govsfnments, by means of large grants from imperial 
revenues as funds become available, to extend compre- 
hensive systems of education in the several provinces. 
Each province has its own educational ’system, which 
has grown up under local conditions, and become fami- 
Phr to the jfeople as a part of their general well-being 
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In view of the diverse social condition^ in India there 
cannot in practice be one set of regulations and onp 
rate of progress for the whole of India. Even withip 
provinces there is scope for greater variety in types of 
institutions than' exists to-d^. The Government of 
India have no desire to centralise provincial systems or 
to attempt to introduce a superficial uniformity. Still 
less do they desire to deprive Local Governments of 
interest and initiative in education. But it is import- 
ant at intervals to review educational policy in India 
as a^ whole. Principles, bearing on. education in its 
wider aspects and under modern conditions and con- 
ceptions, on orientalia and on the special needs of the 
domiciled community, were discussed at tl^ree import- 
ant conferences of experts and representative non- 
officials held within the last two years. These princi- 
ples are the basis of accepted policy. How far they 
can at any time find local application must be deter- 
mined with reference to local conditions. 

3. The defects of educational systems in India are 
TIM naM of truo known and need not be re- 
stated. They have been largely 
due to want of funds. Of late years there has been 
real progress in removing them. In the last decade* 
the total expenditure from all sources on education 
has risen from 4 crores to nearly 7^ crores. The pro- 
gress has b««n especially great since Lord Curzon’s 
government introduced large measures of educffSonal 
reform. In the last four years the number of those 
under instruqjtion has increased from about 6| to 
millions.. Again, the formerly crushing weight of 


*A«.,1901 to 1911, 
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examinations iiUs been appreciably lightened; a com- 
mencement has been made in the reform of university 
and college organisation; and the grants from public 
funds to private institutions have almost doubled im 
the^ast nine^years. These facts speak for themselvei 
Nor musfthe^reat benefits, which education has )3on- 
ferred on India, be ignored or minimised. Criticism , 
based on imperfect analhgies is often unjust. It ft 
not just, for instance, to compare Indian systems still 
for the most part in their infancy with the matured 
systems of the modem western world, or to disregard 
the influences of .social organization and mentality. 
Again the common charge that the higher education of 
India has been built up on a slender foundation of 
popular educatiton and that its teaching agency is 
inefficient, is one that might have been levelled against 
every country in Ei^rope at some period of its history. 
India is now passing through stages taken by other 
countries in their time. 

4. In the forefront of their policy the Government 

Pornifttion of ohoroc- ^f India desire to place the forma- 

tor thomoinoblootlvo. character of the 

scholars and under-graduates under tpition. In the 
formation <jf character the influence of home and the 
ISgrsonality of the teacher play the larger part. There 
is reason to hope — in the light of acquire,d experience 
— ^that increased educational facilities under better 
educational conditions will accelerate social re 
form, spread female education and secure better 
teachers. Already much attention is being given to 
reli^oils'and mora] education in the widest 'sense of 
tprm,* comprising, that is, direct religious and 

. P? 
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moral instruction, and indirect agenciS^ such as moni- 
torial or similar systems, tone, social life, traditious, 
discipline, the betterment of environment, hygiene, and 
•that most important side of education, physical cul- 
iJure and organised recreation. 

The question of religious and moral instruction 

Direot raiigioua and discussed at a local confer- 
cnorai inatruotian. Bombay and subse- 

quently at the imperial conference held in Allahabad 
in February 1911. Grave differences of opinion 
emerged as to the possibility or advantage of introduc- 
ing direct religious instruction into schools generally, 
and apprehensions of difficulty in the working of aqy 
definite system were put forward. Doubts were also 
expressed as to the efficacy of direct moral instruction 
when divorced from religious sanctions. In the 
matter of moral teaching, however, the difficulties are 
undoubtedly less than in the case of religious teaching. 
The papers laid before the conference indicate that 
not a little moral instruction is already given in the 
ordinary text-books and in other ways. The Govern- 
ment of Bombay are engaged upon the preparation of 
a book containing moral illustrations, which will be 
placed in the hpinds of teachers in order'to assist them 
in imparting moral instruction. Excellent material? 
for ethical teaching are available in the Mahabharata, 
the Ramayana, portions of Hafiz, Sadi, Maulana Eumi 
and ether classics in Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian and 
Pali. The Government of India while bound to main- 
tain a po8ij;ion 'of complete neutrality in matters of 
religion observe that the most thoughtful 'minds ip 
India lament the tendency of ezistii^ systems of 
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cation to devefop the intellectual at the expense of the 
moral and religious faculties. In September 1911 
they invited Local Governments other than the Bom- 
bay Government to assemble local committees in order 
to consider the whole question. Such committees are 
still at work in some provinces. For the present^the 
Government of India must be content to watch experi- 
ments and keep the matter prominently in view.^ 
Enlightened opinion and accumulated experience 
will, it is hoped, provide a practical solution to what 
is^ unquestionably the most important educational pro- 
blem of the time. 


• 6: There has been real progress of late years in the 


indirect agencies, e.g., 
hostels, school buildings, 
traditions, etc. 


provision of hostels. In the last 
decade the numbers both of hos- 
tels and of resident male students 


have nearly doubled ,• and now stand at over 2,200 and 
over 78,000 respectively. The Government of India 
desire to see the hostel system develop until there is 
adequate residential accommodation attached to every 
college and secondary school in India. But a hostel 
of itself will not achieve the desired end unless effect- 


ive means are adopted for* guiding students and 
assisting them in their work and in their recreation. 
Aii’dJsidy in some first-class institutions in the country 
admirable arrangements have been made on European 
lines tcwsecure the full benefits of the residential sys- 
tem. Again it is reassuring that traditions are grow; 
ing up, that meetings of old boys are held, that de- 
bating and literary societies are becoming more common. 
^ these require help which will in many cases* best be 



iff connection with the hostel system. 


Much 
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has also been done of late to improve schbol buildings; 
but a large number of thoroughly unsuitable, not to 
say meap, squalid and insanitary buildings still exist 
in India. These will be replaced, as funds permit, by 
nibdern buildings designed upon sanitary lines *and 
witl^ a view to avoid overcrowding and to “facilitate 
»the maintenance of discipline. The Government of 
Ibdia hope that the time is not far distant when educa- 
jtional buildings will be distinguished as the most 
' modem and commodious buildings in the locality, and 
scholars in India will have the advantages in this 
respect of scholars in the west. The influence for good 
of clean, well-arranged buildings with the concomitant 
domestic discipline can scarcely be exaggerated. 

7. The claims of hygiene are paramount not only 
„ . in the interests of the children 

themselves, though these are all- 
important, but also as an object-lesson to the rising 
generation. Hitherto want of funds and the apathy 
of the people have been responsible for the compara- 
tively small attention paid to hygiene. In some pro- 
vinces a simple course of instruction in hygiene is pre- 
scribed, at soiQe period of the school course, but the 
lessons are often of too formal a type, q,re not con- 
nected with the life of the pupil, and fail to form*hi» 
habits or to .enlist his intelligence in after-life in the 
struggle against disease. In some areas there is g, gem- 
r^ inspection of school premises by a medical author- 
ity; but it is believed that little is done for the indivi- 
dual inspectwn bf school children and that medical 
advice has not always been enlisted in regard to th^ 
length of the school day, the framing of cutticula, 
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such matters.* * The Government of India commend to 
Local Governments a thorough enquiry, by a small 
committee of experts, medical and educational, -into 
school and college hygiene. The scope of the enquiry 
wiB no doubt vary in different parts of India, but Ae 
following sesm to be important matters for investiga- 
tion 

(i) The condition of school houses, hostels aiJd 

other places where pupils reside, from the 
point of view of sanitation. 

(ii) The professional examination of building 

plans from the hygienic point of view. 

(w'i) The introduction of a simple and more prac- 
tical course df hygiene; whether it should 
be a compulsory subject in the various 
schemes df school-leaving certificates, and 
whethet it should be recommended to uni- 
versities as part of their matriculation ex- 
amination. 

(i®) The inspection, where possible, of male 
scholars, with special reference to infec- 
tious diseases, eyesight and malaria. 

(®) The length of the school-day, home-studies, 
and the effect upon health of the present 
system of working for formal examina- 
tions. 

(vi) The requirements in the way of recreation 
grounds, gardens, gymnasia, reading rooms, 
common-rooms, etc. 

(®n) The inspecting and administrating agency 
* ‘required, the possibility of oo-operatipo 
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with existing organisations dlld the provi- 
sion of funds. 

other cardinal prin- 8. Other cardinal principles of 
ojpiM Of poilby. policy may here be stated — 

(1) The steady raising of the standard of exist- 

ing institutions should not be postfwned to 
increasing their number when the new in- 
stitutions cannot be efficient without a 
better-trained and better-paid teaching 
staff. 

(2) The scheme of primary and secondary educa- 

tion for the average scholar should steadily, 
as trained teachers become available, be 
diverted to more practical ends, e.g., by 
means of manual training, gardening, out- 
door observation, practical teaching of geo- 
graphy, school excursions, organised tours 
of instruction, etc. 

(3) Provision should be made for higher studies 

and research in India, so that Indian stu- 
dents may have every facility for higher 
work without having to go abroad. 

9. The provision of facilities for research cannot 
RHaaroh. ' ^ postponed. In ahpost every 
branch of science and the art8,»ia“ 
philosophy, history; geography, language, literature, 
economics, sociology, medicine, public health, agficul- 
ture, biology, geology, botany and in all the sciences 
applied to industry, not to particularise more closely, 
there is a wjjde untrodden field awaiting research. 
Among the essentials are good libraries, laboratorie? 
and collections, ample leisure and freedom in staffed-!; 
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systematic collaboration of professors and students, 
an atmosphere engendered by the simultaneous work- 
ing of many minds on numerous but interdependent 
branches of research. Only when they know the 
methods of research by which the knowledge they are^ 
to impsftl; is secured and tested are teachers ^fully 
equipped for their work in the more advanced stagey 
of education. 

10. The propositions that illiteracy must be broken 
Primary Eduoation. down and that primary education 
iS!IStioT*not""pra‘it? present circumstances 

of India, a predominant claim 
jipon the public funds, represent accepted policy no 
longer open to discussion. For financial and adminis- 
trative reasons of decisive weight the Government of 
India have refused to recognise the principle of com- 
pulsory education) but they desire the widest possible 
^tension of primary education on a voluntary basis. 
As regards free elementary education the time has not 
yet arrived when it is practicable to dispense wholly 
with fees without injustice to the many villages, which 
are waiting for the provision of schools. The fees 
derived from those pupils who can p6>y them are now 
devoted tq the maintenance and expansion of primary 
•education, and a total remission of fees would involve 
to a certain extent a more prolonged po>stponement of 
the provision of schools in villages without them. In 
some provinces elementary education is already free 
and in the majority of provinces liberal provision is 
already made for giving free elementary, instruction to 
^ose boys whose, parents cannot afford to* pay fees 
|!||ioal Governments have been requested to extend the 
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application of the principle of free elemAitary educa- 
tion amongst the poorer and more backward sections* 
of the population. Further than this it is not possible 
at present to go. 

•11. For guidance in the immediate future, with the 

PrHnvy Edumtion. . necessary modifications *due to 
Gtntrai prinoipiM. conditions, the Grovernment 

of*India desire to lay down the following principles in 
regard to primary education : — 

(i) Subject to the principle stated in paragraph 

8 (1) sufra, there should b% a large expan-, 
sion of lower primary schools teaching thte 
three R’s with drawing, knowledge of the. 
village map, nature-study and physical 
exercises. 

(ii) Simultaneously upper primary schools should 

be established at suitable^ centres and lower 
primary schools should where necessary be 
developed into upper primary schools. 

(m) Expansion should be secured by means of 
board schools, except where this is finan- 
cially impossible, when aided schools under 
recogpised management should be encour- 
aged. , In certain tracts liberal, subsidies 
may advantageously be given to maktais,* 
paphaias a,nd the like which are ready to 
undertake simple vernacular teachi^ of 
general knoMedge. Reliance should not 
be placed upon “venture schools,” unless 
by.< subjecting themselves to suitable 
management and to inspection thev earn 
rec(^nition. 
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(it) It Is not practicable at present in most parts 
of India to draw any great distinction be , 
tween the curricula of rural and of urban 
primary schools. But in the latter class 
of schools there is special scope for pridbti- 
cal teaching of geography, school ^excur- 
sions, etc-, and the nature-study should varu^ 
with the environment, and some other fdtm 
of simple knowledge of the locality might 
advantageously be substituted for the study 
of the village map. As competent teachers 
become available a greater differentiation’ 
in the courses will be possible. 

(») Teachers should be drawn from the class 
of the boys whom they will teach; 
.they should have passed the middle 
vernacular examination, or been through a 
corresponding course, and should have 
undergone a year’s training. Where they 
have passed through only the upper pri- 
mary course and have not already had suffi- 
cient experience in a school, a two years’ 
course of training is geijerally desirable. 
This training may in t];ie first instance be 
given in small local institutions, but prefer- 
ably, as funds permit, in larger and more 
efficient central normal schools. In both 
kinds of institutions adequate practising 
schools are a necessary adjunct, and the size 
of the practising school wifi generally de- 
termine the size of the normal ^ool. As 
teachers left to themselves in villages ^ 
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liable to deteriorate there are *^eat advan- 
tages in periodical repetition and improve- 
ment courses for primary school teachers 
during the school vacations. 

(®i) Trained teachers should receive not legs than 
Es. 12 per month (special rates being given 
in certain areas); they should be placed in 
a graded service; and they should either be 
eligible for a pension or admitted to a pro- 
vident fund. 

(®n) No teacher should be called on to instruct, 
more than 50 pupils; preferably the num- 
ber should be 30 or 40; and it is desirable 
to have a separate teacher for each class 
or standard. 

{viii) The continuation schools known as middle or 
secondary vernacular schools should be im- 
proved and multiplied. 

{ix) Schools should be housed in sanitary and 
commodious but inexpensive buildings. 

12. While layipg down these general principles the 
Government of Indja recognise that in regard to pri 
mary education conditions vary greatly in different? 
provinces. In the old •province of Bengal, for instance,, 
where there is already some sort of primary school ^or 
a little over every three square miles of the total ar^ 
of the province, the multiplication of schools may very 
well not be so ui^nt a problem as an increase in the 
attendance and an improvement in the qualification^ 
of the teachers. In some parts of India at the nnwAnt. 
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time no tesedher in a primary school gets less than 12 
rupees a month. In Burma all conditions are different 
and monastic schools are an important feature of the’ 
organisation. Different problems, again, present ‘ 
themselves where board schools and aided schools* res- 
pectively are the basis of the system of primary educa- 
tion. Nor must it be supposed that the policy laid 
down in these general terms for the immediate future 
limits the aspirations of the Government of India or 
the Local Governments. Indeed the Government of 
India hope that the day is not far distant when 
.teachers in primary schools will receive considerably 
higher remuneration, when all teachers will be trained, 
and when it will be possible to introduce more modern 
and elastic methods in primary schools. 

13. Vernacular continuation schools are the only 
vernacular eontinva- entrance to more advanced study 
tion sohooia. which does not demand acquaint- 

ance with a foreign language; and it is in them that 
competent teachers for primary schools will be pre- 
pared. Technical and industrial progress also is likely 
to create numerous openings for men with a good 
vernacular education. In certain p/ovinces owing to 
the popularity and cheapness of^ English education 
jihese institutions have declined. But in the whole of 
India in the last decade the number of schools has in- 
creased from 2,135 to 2,666 and.that of their scholars 
from over 177,000 to close on 257,000. The Govern- 
ment of India believe that these schools will become 
much more popular and useful wheij they are placed 
on a sound footing ; they also think that it^would be an 
4 dvantagp if an advanced vernacular course could be 
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provided at selected centres for studentS'desirous of 
becoming teachers in these continuation schools. 

14. In some provinces special classes have been 
opened in 'secondary English schools for scholars who 
have been through the whole course at a vernacular 
continuation school in order to enable them to make 
u p ground in English. There is much experience to 
the» effect that scholars who have been through a com- 
plete vernacular course are exceptionally efficient men- 
tally. The Government of India recommend arrange- 
ments on the above lines, to all Local Governments and 
•Administrations which have not already introduced 
them. 

15. It is the desire and hope of the Government of 

_ ^ . India to see in the not distant 

Proposed expansion. 

future some 91,000 primary pub- 
lie schools added to the 100,000 which already exist for 
boys and to double the 4J millions of pupils who now 
receive instruction in them. For purposes of present 
calculation a sum of Rs. 375 per annum may be taken 
as a rough approximation of the probable average cost 
of maintenance of a primary board school. This 
figure provides for two teachers, one on Rs. 15 and one 
on Rs. 12 per month and Rs. 4 per month for the pur- 
chase of books and stationery, petty repairs, prizes an^ 
for necessary contingencies. This is, however, only 
an average figure for the whole of India. In India 
as a whole the average cost of a board or munimpal 
school is at present Rs. 315 per annum. In Bombay 
the averi^e cosf^ of .a primary school under any kind 
of management is now about Rs. 437, but this figure 
includes the cost of the higher classes, which in some 
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other provinces are classed as middle or secondary 
yernacular classes. 

16. The education of girls remains to be organized. 

In 1904 the Government'of Indi# 
|duoation of girls. remarked that peculiar difficult- 
ies were encountered in this branch of education owing 
to the social customs of the people, but that as a far 
greater proportional impulse is imparted to the edu- 
cational and moral tone of the people by the education 
of women than by the education of men, liberal treat- 
ment had been accorded for girls in respect of scholar- 
ships and fees. This policy has been continued. 
Efforts have been also made, not without success, to 
Tiring education, through the agency of governesses, 
within the reach of furda ladies, to increase the num- 
ber of ladies on the inspecting staff and to replace male 
by female teachers in government and aided schools. 
The number of girls under instruction has risen from 
444,470 in 1901-02 to 864,363 in 1910-11. But the 
total number still remains insignificant in proportion 
to the female population. The Government of India 
believe, however, that in certain ateas there are indi- 
cations of a swiftly growiijg demand^ for a more ex- 
tensive education of girls. 

- • 17. The immediate problem in the education of 
girls is one of social development.* The existing cus- 
toms ^d ideas opposed to the education ^of girls will 
require different handling in different parts of India. 
The Governor General in Council accordingly hesitates 
to lay down general lines of policy which might hamper 
Local Governments and Administrations, and ha%pre- 
to ’call for schemes from each province; but he 
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commends the following principles for* general consi 
deration : — 

(а) The education of girls should be practical witb 

reference to the position which they will 
fill in social life; 

(б) It should not seek to imitate the education 

suitable for boys nor should it be dominated 
by examinations; 

(e) Special attention should be paid to hygiene 
and the surroundings of school life; 

j(d) The services of women should be more freely 
enlisted for instruction and inspection; 
and 

(e) Continuity in inspection and control should 
be specially aimed at. 

18. The difficulty of obtaining competent school- 
mistresses is felt acutely in many parts of the cotintry. 
In this connection it has been suggested that there is a 
large opening for women of the domiciled community, 
who have a knowledge of the vernacular and who 
might be specially trained for the purpose. 

19. The importance of secondary English and in 

Smndary English particular of high school educa- 
Eduoation. ^ tiou jg far-reaching. Secondary 

education of one grade or another is the basis of ^11 , 
professional or industrial training in India. The in- 
ferior output of secondary schools invades college and 
technical institutions and hinders the development of 
higher education. At the Allahabad conference the 
directors of public instruction unanimously regarded 
the reform of secondary English siphools as the most 
argent of educational problems. The improvemi^^i 
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of secondary English education has for some time oodu* 
))ied the attention of the Government of India and the 
Local Governments and it is hoped in the near future 
to remedy many defects of the present sjrstem. 

20. In the last nine years the number of secondary/ 
schools has increased from nearly 5,500 to over ,6,500 
and the number of scholars from 622,000 to 900,000.* 
The policy of Government is to rely so far as possilAe 
on private enterprise in secondary education. This 
policy, laid down in the despatch of 1854, was restated 
and amplified by the Education Commission of *1882, 
which, while doubtful as to how far the process of 
jrithdrawal on the part of Government should be 
carried, agreed that, whatever degree of withdrawal 
from the direct provision of education might be found 
advisable, there should be no relaxation of indirect 
but efficient control by the state. The admixture of 
private management and state control was again em- 
phasised in the resolution of 1904. To this policy the 
Government of India adhere. It is dictated not by 
any belief in the inherent superiority of private over 
state management but by preference for an established 
system and, above all, by the? necessity of concentrating 
the direct, energies of the state and the bulk of its 
available resources upon the improvement and expan- 
sion of elementary education. The pplicy may be 
sumi^ised as the encouragement of privately 
managed schools under suitable bodies, maintained in 
efficiency by government inspection, recognition and 
control, and by the aid of government ^iQds. 
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high and middle English schools, only 286 are govern- 
ment institutions. These figures, however, cover many 
types of< schools, from the most efficient to the least 
efficient. Admirable schools have been and are main- 
tained by missionaries and other bodies. « But the 
underlying idea of the grant-system, the subvention 
'’of local organised effort, has not always been main- 
tained. Schools of a money-making type, ill-housed, 
ill-equipped, and run on the cheapest lines, have in 
certain cases gained recognition and eluded the con- 
trol of inspection. Schools have sprung into exists 
ence in destructive competition with neighbouring in- 
stitutions. Physical health has been neglected and 
no provision has been made for suitable rMidential 
arrangements and play-fields. Fee-rates have been 
lowered; competition and laxity in transfer have des- 
troyed discipline ; teachers have beeii employed on rates 
of pay insufficient to attract men capable of instruct- 
ing or controlling their pupils. Above all, the grants- 
in-aid have from want of funds often been inadequate. 
No fewer than 360 high schools with 80,247 pupils 
are in receipt of no grant at all, and are maintained 
at an average cost of less than half that of a govern- 
ment school, mainly by fee-collections. Especially do 
these conditions preyail in the area covered by the old 
provinces of ‘Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam; 
a result due; no doubt, to the rapid extension cf Eng- 
lish education beyond the ability of the Local Govern- 
ments to finance it. In Bengal and Eastern Bengal 
the number of high schools is greater than in the rest 
of British India put together, and the cost of tbeli 
maintenance to public funds is proportionately 
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than a third *o*f the cost prevailing in other provinote. 
^ special inquiry showed that out of some 4,700 
teachers in privately managed high schools^ in these 
areas about 4,200 were in receipt of less than Rs. 50 
a month, some 3,300 of less than Bs. 30 a month, wlule 
many teachers of English and classical languages drew 
salaries that would not attract men to superior dbmes- 
tic service. The great variations in conditions in* 
different parts of India point to the difficulty of 
making any but the most general statements about the 
results of private enterprise and the special measures 
•that are needed to assist it to perform efficienfly its 
work in the educational system. 

* 22. Subject to the necessities of variation in defer- 

SMondaw English ence to local conditions the policy 
Sohoels. Osnsral prin- „ , _ „ _ , , . 

cipiaa. of the Government of India in 

regard to secondary English 
• schools is — 

(1) To improve the few existing government 
schools, by — 

(o) employing only graduates or trained 
teachers; 

(b) introducing aggraded service for teachers 

of English with a minimum salary of 
Rs. 40 per month 'and a maximum 
salary of Rs. 400 per month ; , 

(c) providing proper hostel accommodation; 

(d) introducing a school coursb complete in* 

itself with a staff sufficient to teach 
what may be called the modem side 
with special attention* to the develop- 
iflent of an historical and a*geqg|raphi- 
cal sense; 
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(e) introducing manual training and improvf 
ing science teaching. 

(2) To increase largely the grants-in-aid, in order 

that aided institutions may keep pace i^ith 
the improvements in government ophools on 
the above-mentioned lines, and to encour- 
age the establishment of new aided institu- 
tions where necessary. 

(3) To multiply and improve training colleges so 

that trained teachers may; be available for 
public and private institutions. 

(4) To found government schools in such locali- 

ties as may, on a survey of local conditions 
and with due regard to economy of educa^- 
tional effort and expense, be proved to 
require them. 

23. The Government of India also desire that the 
orant»-in-aici grant-in-aid rules should be made 
more elastic so as to enable each 
school, which is recpgnised as necessary and conforms 
to the prescribed standards of management and effici- 
ency, to obtain Ae special assistance which it requires 
in order to attain, the fullest measure of utility. As 
larger grants become available and as the pay and the 
personnel of the teaching staff are improved, it will be 
possible for the inspecting officer to concentra,*^ his 
attention more and more upon the general quality of 
instruction. Full encouragement can then be given to 
improved and* original methods of teaching and 
oqurs^; ahd gradually the grant-earning capacity of 
M ins^tution will come to be judged on grdan%^ 
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geaieral efficieBcy and desert rather than by rigid rules 
of calculation. 

24. The introduction of a school course complete ir 

^ itself and of a modem ahd practi- 
Modern aide. , , « i ^ 

cal character, freed from J:nc 

domination of the matriculation examination, was 
recommended in the first instance by the EdiAation 
Commission of 1882. In some provinces and particu- 
larly in Madras real progress has been made towards 
the accomplishment of this reform. The figures for 
1901-02 and 1910-11 are : — 

1901-02. 1910-1 L 


f” ' 


t 


School 

Matri- 

School 

Matri- 

Fioal 

cnlation 

Final 

cnlation 

(candi- 

(candi- 

(candi- 

(candi- 

dates). 

dates). 

dates). 

dates). 


Madras and Coorg . 

194 

7,682 

7,817* 

782 

Bombay . 

. 1,162 

3.731 

1,860 

8,766 

United Provinces. 

P 452 

C 1,704 

946 

2,806 

Central Provinces 

3 • 

X 473 

638 

702 


In other provinces the school final examination has 
not yet been established except for special purposes. 
The total number of candidates in 1910-11 for the 
school final examination or leaving certificate in all 
British provinces was 10,161; that of candidates for 
matriculation was 16,952. 

25. The principal objects of the School final exami- 
*8aoondary English nation are .adaptability to the 
iHwta. course of study and avoidance of 

cram^ In those provinces in which a school final ex- 
amination or school-leaving certificate has not been 
introduced the Government of India desire that it 
should be instituted as soon as practicaWe. ^They sug- 
gest for the consideration of Local Govemmentl and 
'$^1^ 



Administrations further develdpni^ts«of the ^steip 
in regard to the character of the tests by whidi certi; 
iicates are granted at the end of the school course, 
^^efore pWeeding further, however, they restate and 
eniphasise the three principles laid down by the Indian 
Universities Commission in paragraph I70<-of their 
report. 

r “ (1) The conduct of a school final or other school 
examination should be regarded as altogether outside 
the functions of a University. 

(2) It would be of great benefit to the Universities 
if the Govermnent would direct that the matriculatiQil 
examination should not be accepted as a preliminary 
ar full test for any post in Government service. In 
cases where the matriculation examination qualifies 
for admission to a professional examination the school 
Inal examination should be substituted for it. 

(3) It would be advantageous 'if the school final 
sxamination could, in the case of those boys who pro- 
K>se to follow a University career, be made a sufiicient 
;est of fitness to enter the University. Failing tiiis, 
)he best arrangement would appear to be that the 
natriculation candidate should pass in certain sub- 
sets in the school final examination, and be examined 
>y the University' with regard to any furthSr require^ 
jimits that may be deemed necessary.” 

26. The value of external examination cannot be 
overlooked. It sets before the teacher a definife aim 
and it maintains a standard; but the definite aim often 
unduly overshadows instruction, and the standard is 
necessarily narrow and in view of ^e large numbers 
^atlave to be examined must con^ itqelf to 



examination^ |ichieTemfflit, with^ r^ard to mentai 
development or general growth of character. On the 
‘other hand the drawbacks of external examinations 
are becoming more generally apparent, and. attention 
wq^ prominently drawn to them in the Report of the 
.Consultative Committee on Examinations in Secondtirj 
Schools in England. They fail, especially in Jndia, 
in that they eliminate the inspecting and teaching! 
staff as factors in the system, that they impose ‘all 
responsibility upon a body acquainted but little (if at 
all) with the schools examined, that they rely upon 
written papers, which afford no searching test* of in- 
tellect, no test at all of character or general ability*,' 
and that they encourage cram. 

27. A combination of external and internal ex- 
aminations is required. The Government of India 
consider that, in the case of a school recognised as 
qualified to present candidates for a school-leaving 
certificate, a record should be kept of the progress and 
conduct of each pupil in the highest classes of the 
school, and that the inspector should enter his remarks 
upon these records at his visits and thus obtain some 
acquaintance with the career of each candidate during 
the two or three years before examination. These 
records, together with the marks obtained by pupils at 
school tests, v^ould be valuable apd would supplement a 
test conducted partly through written papers on the 
morw important subjects of instruction, *but alsoi orally 
and with regard to the pupil’s past career. The oral 
examination would be conducted^ by the inspector in 
consultation with members of the st&ff. A large in- 
.orease in the superior inspecting staff wofild be 



required to work a i _ 
would be necessary to protect teachers from undue^ 
influences; the Government of India are prepared to 


assist; with such grants as they may be able to afford, 
tte introduction of any such system which may* be 
locally practicable. The school-leaving certificate sys- 
tems «f Madras and the United Provinces fulfil many 
of^the requirements of the reform in view, but their 
precise characteristics may not be found altogether 
suitable in other areas. Some such system, however, 
as has been sketched above, adapted tojocal conditions, 
would, it is believed, be most beneficial and do morje' 
than anything else to foster a system under which 
scholars would be taught to think for themselves in- 
stead of being made to memorize for examination pur- 
poses. Next to the improvement of the pay and pro- 
spects of teachers, which must accompany and even 
precede its introduction, this is perhaps the most im- 
portant reform required in secondary English educa- 
tion. 

28. No branch of education at present evokes 

TMhnioai and indut- -greater public interest than tech- 
trtai Education. industrial instruction. 

Considerable progress has been made since 1904. 
Existing educatiodal institutions have been oVerhaulqd 
and equipped for new courses. Scholarships tenable 
in Europe and 'America have been established. Thanks 
to the generosity of the Tata family, second^ by 
liberal financial aid from the Government of India and 
His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, an Indian 
Institute of Stfihnce, designed upon a large scale, has 
:bton, established at Bangalore; it was thrown odok; 




to pupils in The estabU^ of a Technolo- 
^&al Institute at Cawnpore for the chemistry of sugar 
manufacture and leather, for textiles and for acids and 
alkalis, has been sanctioned. Industrial schools have 
beep opened in several provinces. Altogether the num* 
ber of t^hnical and industrial schools has risen since 
1904 from 8S to 218, and the number of pupils* from 
5.072 to 10,'o36. 

29. The system of technical scholarships tenable 

TMhnioai sohoiarshipt. is still on trial, and a 

. committ^ is examining the whole 
Question in England. It is not always easy to arrange •• 
suitable courses of study; and study abroad puts the 
pupils at a disadvantage in removing them from the 
environment of Indian trade conditions. From the 
information available it appears that, of 73 scholars 
sent abroad* 36 have not returned to India while 18 
are at present industrially employed in India. 

30. The policy to be pursued in regard to technical 

Co-ordination In Tooh- industrial education was dis- 
nioai Eduoation. cussed at the Allahabad confer- 

ence. The Government of India ’accept the conclu- 
sions of that conference that progress ghould continue 
along the lines generally followed hitherto, viz., that — 

, (1) the Indian Institute of Scien^, which provides 
for research, the application of new processes and the 
production of thoroughly trained managers, should 
bp de^oped, as opportunity offers, and become even- * 
tually a complete faculty of pure and applied science; 

(2) the larger provincial institutions, which attract 
studmits from different parts of IniUa, apd afford 
ti^ruction m practical methods of management and 
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supervision, should in the first iiu^ce spedalise 
along lines converging on local industries— a plan 
which will prevent overlapping and make for economy. 
Subsequently, as industries arise and the demand for 
managers and foremen increases, other and more vfyried 
courses may be found necessary; 

(fi) the lesser industrial schools, minor weaving in- 
stitutions, such of the schools of art as have an in- 
dustrial bent, the artisan classes in Bengal, and trade 
schools generally, should be permanently directed 
toward such industries as exist in the localities where 
the institutions are situated. * . 


31. The question has arisen as to how far eduda- 
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tional institutions should develop 
on commercial lines. It has been 


decided that while educational institutions should in 


no case trade on commercial lines, in oertain cases 
instruction in industrial schools may be supplemented' 
by practical training in workshops where the applica- 
tion of new processes needs to be demonstrated. In 
oertain cases, also, it will be necessary to purchase and 
maintain experimental plant for demonstrating the 
advantages of new machinery or new processes, and 
for ascertaining the data bf production. 


32. Quite recbntly Lieutenant-Colonel £. H. deV. 

in«strMoptningtfor .‘Atkinson, R.E., principal of the 
indiMH. • Thomason College, Boorkee, and 

Mr. T. S. 6awson, principal of the Victoria Jubilee 
Technical Institute, Bombay, were deputed to enquire 
how tedmical^ institutions can be brought into closer 
touch and moro practical relations with the emplqyets 
of l^ur in India. Their report Stains manrsuin>^ 


^tklios whicb are under consideration, and eibpha- 
sises the necessity of studying the demand for techni- 
cally^rained men, of attracting Indian capital to 
industrial enterprise and of supplementing Iniition at 
allege by a period of apprenticeship. It also indi- 
cates that, while the field of employment or occupation 
in the highest grades is at present limited, the outlook 
for Indians is generally hopeful, provided the necQS- ’ 
sity for preliminary practical training is fully realised. 

33. There are four government schools of art in 

Sohoolt af art. pupils, of 

. which two are mainly industrial^ 

schools or schools of design. Interesting developments 
are the rise at the Calcutta institution of a ne\v school 
of Indian painting, which combines Indian treatment 
of subjects with western technique, and the foundation 
of an archilectural branch in the institution at Bom- 


bay. But much re’mains to be done in connection with 
the indigenous art industries. This matter requires 
careful expert consideration. The Government of 
India will address Local Governments on the subject 
and for the present content themselves with advocat- 
ing the importance and urgency of preserving for, and 
in, India scientifically arranged collections of the pro- 
ducts of its ancient and modern art^ and crafts. The 
understanding and appreciation, of eastern art-work 
in Europe and America is draining good specim^ in 
incre^ing volume into the public collections of those ^ 
continents. 

34. The relation of museums to the educational 
systems of India discussed at 
****"”' Ae conference held at SiilQa in 



^ulv 1911. Much valuable work has been done by il^e 
zoological and geological sections of the Indiaji 
Museum at Calcutta, which are now equipped o^ 
yiodem lines. The archaeological section of the same 
mpseum has recently been reorganised under* the 
direction of Dr. Marshall, Director-Geaeral o*f 
Archaeology. In provinces outside Bengal also there 
b«s been good progress in the right direction, but in 
the case of most local museums there is need of better 
equipment and a stronger staff. One of the most 
urgent needs in India is an ethnographic museum 
under scientific management designed to illustrafe 
Indian civilisation in its varied phases. Otherwise 
students in the future will be compelled to visit the 
museums of Paris, Berlin, Munich and other places in 
order to study subjects, which should clearly be studied 
best on Indian soil. The Government of India will, 
consult expert opinion on the subject; as at present 
advised they are inclined to favour the formation of 
a museum of Indian arts and ethnography at Delhi. 
Their accepted policy, though some overlapping is in- 
evitable, is to develop local museums with special 
regard to local interest aqd to concentrate on matters 
of general interest in imperial museums. How to 
make museums more useful educationally and secure 
gre^r co-operatioq*between museum authorities and 
edurational authorities is a matter on which they have 
* addressed Local Governments. 

S5. The present scheme of agricultural educati(m 

Afrfwitttrti EdiHwMon.* o^g^ated under Lord Curzon’s 
. . government an<J is, in fact; pidy . 

' sfey^years old. Previous to the year 1905, there 
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no central insititation for research or teaching and 
Such education as was then imparted in agriculture 
was represented by two colleges and three sohools, in 
a more or less decadent condition. Very few IndianK 
tjien had any knowledge of science in its application 
to agriculture and still fewer were capable of injpart- 
ing such knowledge to others. In the year 1905 a 
comprehensive scheme was evolved under whi5i 
arrangements were made both for the practical 
development of agriculture by government assistance 
spd also for teac*hing and research in agriculture by 
Subjects connected with it. A central institution for 
uesearch and higher education was established at 
Tusa. The existing schools and colleges were recon- 
stituted, improved and added to. Farms for experi- 
ments and demonstration were started, and as time 
•went on, a change v^s effected in regard to agricultural 
education in its earlier stages. As now constituted 
the scheme of agricultural education has three main 
features, viz., (a) the provision of first class oppor- 
tunities for the higher forms of teaching and research, 
(6). collegiate education and (c) the improvement of 
secondary and primary education. 

36. The* institute at Pusa, maintained at a cost of 
fodt lakhs a year, has 37 Europeans and Indians on 
its staff, engaged partly in research, partly in |fcst- 
gradua^p education and the instruction, through short 
courses, of students or agriculturists in subjects which 
are not regularly treated in provincial institutions. 
There are now six provincial institWdSs, containing 
300 students* and costing annually be^weeit five 
^ii six Ihkhs of rupees. Practical classes for agrv 
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culturists have also been established at various oentieo 
in several provinces. In the' ordinary elementary 
schools, formal agriculture is not taught; but in sonie 
provinces a markedly agricultural colour is given to 
the general scheme of education. 

37. Veterinary research is carried on at the Bac- 

v*.t.rin.ry Edueation. teriologieal Laboratory at Muk- 
tesar. The scheme of veterinary 
colleges has been thoroughly reorganised since 1904. 
There are now four such institutions, with 511 stu- 
• dents, as well as a school at Eangoon. These institu- 
tions meet fairly well the growing demand for trained 
men. 


38, The College at Dehra Dun has recently been 

Foreitry Education. improved; and a research institu- 
tion has been, established in con-* 
nection with it. Indians can here obtain an education 
in forestry which approximates to that ordinarily ob- 
tainable in Europe. 


39. Instruction* in the western system of medicine 

MMUciEduoatidp. recognised 

colleges and fifteen recognised 

schools in British India. These now annually pro- 
duce between six ai^d seven hundred qualified medical 
practitioners; A Medical Registration Act has 
recently befen passed for the presidency of Bombay, 
under which passed students of such schools are en- 


titled to become registered; and a similar Act is notr 
under oonsid!bl*ation in the presidency of Bengal, in 
.CalOitta there are four self -constituted aiedi<^^ 
ihe diplomas of which Are not feoognii^^^ 
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the Government of India. Among recent develop- 
ments may be mentioned the establishment of an X-ray 
institute at Dehra Dun, and the formation *of post- 
gra4uate classes in connexion with the Central 
Besearch. Institute at Kasauli. These latter include 
training in bacteriology and technique and prepara- 
tion for special research; classes of practical instruc- 
tion in malarial technique are also held twice a year 
at Amritsar under the officer in charge of the mala- 
rial bureau. 

• 

» 40. Other projects are engaging the attention of 
the Government of India, including the institution of 
post-graduate course of tropical medicine. The 
practical want of such a course has long been felt; 
and the Government of India are now in communica- 
tion with the Secretary of State regarding its estab- 
‘lisbment in the Medical College at Calcutta. The 
Calcutta University have expressed their willingness 
to co-operate by instituting a diploma to be open to 
graduates who have taken the course in tropical medi- 
cine. A scheme for a similar cour^ in Bombay is also 
under consideration. The Government of Madras 
have submitted a scheme for the con'struction of a 
pathological institute and the appointment of a whole- 
tiifle professor of pathology with a view to improve 
the teaching of that subject at the Madras Medical 
Collegq^ Other matters which are likely to come to 
the front at no distant date are the improvement of 
the Medical College at Lahore and its separation from 
the school, the improvement of the Dacca Medical 
i'^chool and the provision of facilities for m^ical 
in the Central Provinces. 
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41. The subject of medical educaliot^ is one in 
which the Government of India are deeply interested. 
It is alyo one that may be expected to appeal with 
Special force to private generosity. A problem of 
particular importance is the inducement ^of ladies 
of t^ie better classes to take employment in the 
medical profession and thus minister to the needs of 
the women, whom the furda system still deters from 
seeking timely medical assistance. One of the hin- 
drances hitherto has been that Indian ladies are able 
to obtain instruction only in men’s colleges or in mixed 
classes. With a view to remedying this defect and 
commemorating the visit of the Queen-Empress to 
Delhi, certain of the princes and wealthy landowners’ 
in India have now come forward with generous sub- 
scriptions in response to an appeal by Har Excellency 
Lady Hardinge, who has decided to merge in this pro-* 
ject her scheme for a school for training Indian nurses 
and midwives. The Government of India are consi- 
dering proposals to found a women’s medical college 
and nurses’ training school at Delhi with the help of 
a subvention from government. Proposals are also 
under considemtion for assisting the National Asso- 
ciation for supplying female medical aid teethe women 
of India (the Countess of Dufferin’s Fund) to improve ' 
the position of therf staff. 

42. Thei^ has been a marked development of legal 

L«ti education in the last decade. 

First it has been concmitrated. 
In 1901 there,were 35 institutions, colleges, classes and 
schoq^, Containing 2,800 students^ At the' present 
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mtas^ of students. The Madras and Bombay pxesi 
li^diis, Bnrma and the Central Provin<^ each posaesi 
fi iifigle. institution; and in Bengal the instruction In 
|h^ degree of bachelor of law has bwu restricted fe 
ieitain polleges, although other institutions are ^ill 
IsQOgnised for the pleadership examination. A la^ 
has been established on a liberal scale undei 
the tTniversity of Calcutta. This concentration hac 
ignited in greater efficiency and greater expenditure. 
In 1901, the cost to government was a little ovei 
Bs. 7,000 and the total cost was IJ lakhs. At present 
the cost to government is over Rs. 45,000 and the total 
eost over Rs. 2,83,000. Secondly the courses have been 
remodelled and in some cases lengthened. The Gov- 
ernment of India will be glad to see an extension of the 
policy of concentration and improvement. They also 
desire to see suitable arrangements made for the resi- 
dence and guidance of law students. 

43. There has recently been a considerable ex- 


. pansion in commercial education. 
Nine years qgo there were ^ 
^lieges with less than 600 students, and government 
i|>ent less than Rs. 4,000 upon these ihstitutions. At 


preseut time there are 26 institutions, three OX 
are under the management of government, thf 
llptoent is Jiow over 1,500 and the expenditure ftoi^ 
H^iyiiipial funds is over Rs. 22,000. The standard, 
in the majority of these institutions ii not!, 
high, and the instruction given in theid p^! 
1^^ ,!clerical duties in government and bnw^jli, 
than for the conduct of busin^.4l^|^ 
a commeroial college of a,mo£0 


Iliie in Bombay has be^ aanotibned sni'lbe Gtuvein:*" 
mopt of India are considering the questicm of makW 
arrangmi^ents for organised study of the eKxnmmic a^^ 
Allied sociological problems in India. 

0 - 

*44. Good work, which the Government of Indi^ 
to “ta^ledge, iw. bM. 
done under conditions of dimculty 
by the Indian universities; and by common consent the 
Universities Act of 1904 has had beneficial results; but 
the condition of university education is still far from 
satisfactory, in regard to residential arrangements^ 
'control, the courses of study and the system of examina- 
tion. The Government of India have accordingly 
again reviewed the whole question of university edu- 
cation. ' ■ 

45. It is important to distinguish clearly on tbe 

and taaoh- one hand the federal university, 

MS Unlaaraltlaa. 

Several * colleges of approximately equal standing 
c^parated by no excessive distance or marked local 
J individuality are grouped together as a university— 
Ipilj qn the other hand the affiliating university of the 
fi^ian type, vihich in its inception was merely ao ■ 
examining body, and, although limited as mgards the 
area of its operations by the Act of 1904, has nc^ be!M 
ehle to insist upon ah identity of standard in the va|i: >« 
bim instituticns conjoined to it. The former qf 
ha? in the past enjoyed some popularity in 
United kingdom, but afto experience it haa||^P 
laigely abandoned \here; and the constituent 
^hida^rafe grouped together have fpPt 


leading unir^ties. 
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of ixmibinati^ with otljer institutions at a 
t^t present there are only five Indian universities for 
135 arts and professional colleges in British India 
besides several institutions in Native States. Tto 
probably far distant when India will be abla tp 
dispense- altogether with the affiliating universi^. 
But it is necessary to restrict the area over whish the 
affiliating universities have control by securing, in tjie 
first instance, a separate university for each of the 
leading provinceji in India, and secondly, to create new 
local teaching and residential universities within each 
of the provinces in harmony with the best modern 
jpinion as to the right road to educational efficiency. 
The Government of India have decided to found a 
caching and residential university at Dacca and they 
ire prepared to sanction under certain conditions the 
sstablishme^^t of similar universities at Aligarh and 
• Benares and elsewhere as occasion may demand. They 
also contemplate tie establishment of universities at 
Rangoon, Patna and Nagpur. ^ It may be possible here- 
after to sanction the conversion into local teaching 
universities, with power to confer degrees upon their 
own students, of those colleges which have shown the 
capacity to attract students »from a disjiance and have 
attained the requisite standard of efficiency. .Only by 
experiment* virill it be found out whaf type or types of 
universities are best suited to the different parte of 


46, Simultaneously the Government of India d^ire. 

hufMt^ ttudiM. teaching faculties devdcped 

. at the seats of*tbajKcisting juid.^ 
^H^tieSi and ootpprate life encouraged, in'ord^l to 
aiiirti te-:haii:her- study and create an atmosphere #0ir) 


wbidi students will imbibe, good soctdl, ' 

intellectual influences. They hare already givol 
jgrants ^nd hope to give further grants hereafter to 
Aese en^. They trust that each university will soph 
build up a worthy university library, suitably housed, 
and that higher studies in India will soohenfoy all the 
external conveniences of such work in the west. 


47. In Order to free the universities for. higher work ‘ 
and more efficient control of colleges, the Government 
of India are disposed to think it desirable (in pro- 
rinces where this is not already the case) to place the 
preliminary recognition of schools for purposes of 
presenting candidates for matriculation in the hands 
of the Local Governments and in case of Native States ' 
of the durbars concerned, while leaving to the univer- 
sities the power of selection from schools se recognised. 
The university has no machinery for carrying out this ' 
work and in most provinces already relies entirely on 
the departments of puolic instruction, which alone. 
Kaye the agency competent to inspect schools. As 
te fl ;eb'ing and residential universities are developed ■ 
tto problem will become even more complex than it is 
U present. Tfie question' of amending the Universi- 
ties Act will be separately considered. 

48. The Government of India hope that by tJuise : 
developments a great impetus will be given to hi^ef 
Eddies throughout India and that Indian stn(|ents o|| 
tl» future will be better equipped for the battle pf Hffj 


I of the present generation. 

49- 'T^^ chiafs’. colleges advance in popularity. 
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developing character and, i 
ing ideas of corporate 



fOie wrviiig Well the purpose for which th^ were 
l^ded. They are al^ attaining i^teadily inoreaaihg 
iatellectual effipiency, but the Conunittee of the Mayo 
College, Ajmere, have decided that it is necessary te 
incftase the European staff. The post-diploma cotypse 
has on the whole worked satisfactorily and there is 
now a movement on foot to found a separate cbllege 
for the students taking this course. Such a college 
may in the future become the nucleus of a university 
for those who now attend the chiefs’ colleges. 

. 60, The grave disadvantages of sending their chil- 
dren to England to be educated away from home influ-‘ 
ances at the most impressionable time of life are being 
realised by Indian parents. The Government of 
India have been approached unofficially from more 
than one quarter in connection with a proposal to 
’ establish in Indiana thoroughly efficient school staff^ 
entirely by Europeans and conducted on the most 
modern Europehn lines for tke sons of those parents 
who can afford to pay high fees. No project is yet 
before them, but the Government of India take this 
opportunity to express their sympathy with the propo- 
sal and, should sufficient funds be forthcoming, will be 
glad to assist in working out a pracjical scheme. 

■ ‘ 61. Few reforms are more urgently needed than 
the extension* end improvement of 
the training of teachers, for both 
; pripiaiy and secondary schools in all subjects inolud^ 
ing, in the case of the latter schools, science and ofioh- 
tal studios. The object must steadily hip kept in |di^ 

> ev^ually under modern systems of eduoatj^ no 
r b^ allowed to teach ^hout a oerti|a«to 


Ymrinlng of tMthan. 




tJuli he is qualified to do so. There aie’at present 16 
ooll^ies and other institutions for the instruction oi 
those who will teach through the medium of Ei^lish; 
these contain nearly 1,400 students under training. 
Tl^ere are 560 schools or classes for the training of 
vernacular (mainly primary) teachers; and their stu- 
dents'number over 11,000. The courses vary in length 
from one to two years. The number of teachers turn- 
ed out from these institutions does not meet the exist- 


ing demand and is altogether inadequate in view of 
the prospects of a rapid expansion of education in the 
•near future. The Government of India desire Local 
Governments to examine their schemes for training 
teachers of all grades and to enlarge them so as to pro- • 
vide for the great expansion which may be expected, 
especially in primary education. 

52. As regards training colleges for secondary 
schools some experience has been gained. But the 
Government of India dee conscious ftat the subject 
is one in which a free interchange of ideas based on 
the success or failure of experiment is desirable. The 
best size for a practising school and the relations be- 
tween it and the college; 'the number of students in 
the college for which the practising 8chool,can afford 
facilities of demonstration without losing its characr 


ter as a model institution; the nature of, and the most 
suitable methods of procedure in, practical work; the 
relative importance of methodology and of p^cholo- 
^oal study; the best treatment of educational history; 
:he mrtent to jchich it is desirable and practicaUe to ; 



,^e courses in subject matter in the scheme # 
i|ig, especially courses in new subjects' sitohi^aei^ 






;iniuiaal traialtag imd experimental science; the ptiints 
*in which a coarse of training for graduht^ should 
differ from one for non-graduates; the degre^ to which 
the body awarding a diploma in teaching should base 
jts award on the college records of the stud^t’s 
' — ^these and other unsolved questions indicate that 
the instructors in training colleges in different parts 
of India should keep in touch with each*, other dhd 
constantly scrutinize the most modem developments 
in the west. Visits made by selected members of the 
.staff of one college to other institutions and the pur- 
suit of furlough studies would seem especially likely 
•to lead to useful results in this branch of education. 

63. The Government of India have for some time 


Pay and proapaota of had under consideration the im- 
aanioaa. provement of the pay and prospects 

of the educational services, Indian, Provincial and 
Subordinate. They had drawn up proposals in regard 
to the first two services ana approved some schemes 
forwarded by Local Governments in regard to the 
third, w^en it was decided to anoint a Royal Com- 
mission on the Public Services of India. The Gov- 
ernment of Indih recogni^ that improvement in the 
p)Osition of all the educational services is required, so 
aS to attract first-class men in increasing numbers, and,, 
while leaving questions of reorgknisatjpn for the con- 
sideration of the Commission, are considering minor. 


prop)osals for the improvement of the position of these 
services. They' attach the greatest importance tq the 
provision for the old age of teadiOlrs, either by pension 





j^;jkxsal todies are eligible for l^eto prMleges. 
it is necessary to extend the provision in the case of 
board and municipal servants and still more in the 
co^ of teachers of privately managed schools, for the 
^re^t majority of whom no such system exists. It^is 
not possible to have a healthy moral atmosphere in any* 
ichools', primary qr secondary, or at any collie when 
theb teacher is discontented and anxious about the 
future. The Governor General in Council desires that 
due provision for teachers in their old age should be 
made with the least possible delay. • Local Govern- 
ments have already been addressed upon this subject ' 
64. The defective state of the education of the 

EduMtionof thadoffli- domiciled community has. long 
MM Mimnunity. remarked. Many sugges- 

tions have from time to time been made for ifs improve- 
ment. An influential committee, presided over by Sir 
Robert Laidlaw, is now collecting funds for the school 
of all denominations except Roman Catholic schools. 
As in the case of secondary English education and for 
similar reasons the policy has been, and is, to rely on 
private enterprise gdided by inspection and aided by 
grants from public funds. ‘The Government of India 
have never had anj intention of changing th§ir poli^. 
]Bht in order to discuss the whole question and to ob- 
definite practieal suggestions of reform they 
assen^led an influential conference at Simla last July> 
^6. The recommendations of the conference were 
Numerous and far-reaching. The Government of 
|iadia are prepared to accept at once the view l^at the 
needs are the eduOation of those cbR&tti 
iiifko do hot at prebent attend school and tbedmptotef; 
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iti^t of the pitj and prospects of teadiers. Th^ are 
also disposed to r^ard favourably the proposal to 
erect a training college at Bangalore with a^ and 
science classes for graduate courses attached to it.” 
They' recc^nise that grants-in-aid must be given in 
fulure on & more liberal scale and under a more elastic 
system. They will recommend to Local Governinents 
the grant of a greater number of scholarships to study 
abroad. The proposals to re-classify the schools, to 
introduce leaving” certificates, to include in courses of 
instruction general hygiepe and physiology, special 
instruction in temperance and the effects of alcohol on 
t^e human body, and the several other detailed propo- 
sals of the conference will be carefully considered in 
the light of the opinions of Local Governments when 
they have been received. 

* 66. The suggestion was put forward and largely 

supported at the conference tl^at European education 
should be centralised under the' Government of India. 

, This si^gestion cannot be accepted. Apart from the 
fact that decentralisation is the ^epted policy of 
^vernment, the course of the discussion at the confer - 
ence showed how different wbre the conditions of life 
of members, of the domiciled community in different 
>paj^ of India, and how these differences necessarily 
teahted on their educational arrangements. The Gov- 
erip^Ont of India are convinced that although some 
'ddl|y^ti(M might be removed, more would be created 
by ^rtrtdisation. 

67. The figures and general remhrks contained In 
«r Mdnuii-' this resolution are gen»id»a|d 
■****• f > applicable to all’races and 
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gions in India, but the special needs of tBe Muhammad- 
ans and the manner in which they have been met de- 
mand some mention. The last nine years have witnessed 
u remarkable awakening on the part of this community 
ta the advantages of modern education. Within this 
period the number of Muhammadan pupils has in- 
creased by approximately 50 per cent, and now stands 
St nearly a million and a half. The total Muhammad 
an population of India is now 57,423,866 souls. The 
number at school accordingly represents over 16*7 per 
cent, of those of a school-going ‘ age. Still more 
remarkable has been the increase of Muhammadan 
pupils in higher institutions, the outturn of Muhaiji- 
madan graduates having in the same period increased 
by nearly 80 per cent. But while in primary institu- 
tions the number of Muhammadans has ai^tually raised 
the proportion at schools of all grg,des among the chil-' 
dren of that community^ to a figure slightly in excess of 
the average proportion for children of all races and 
creeds in India, in the matter of higher education their 
numbers remain well below that proportion notwith- 
standing the large i^elative increase. The facilities 
offered to Muhammadan^ vary in different provinces, 
but generally tal^e the form of special institutions, such 
as madrassas, hostels, scholarships and special inspec-t 
tors. The introduction of simple vernacular courses 
into maktabs has gone far to spread elementary educa- 
tion amongst Muhammadans in certain parts of India. 
The whole question of Muhammadan education, which . 
was specially* treated by the Commission of 1882, 
Is r^ifing the attention of ,tbe Government of 
Jndia 
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58. The GTcfverninent of India attach great import- 

ance to the cultivation and im- 
Oriental studies. . « • . i x j* 

provenient of oriental , studies. 

There is increasing interest throughout India in her 
ancfent civilisation, and it is necessary to investigate 
that civilisation with the help of the medium of west- 
ern methods of research and in relation to modern 
ideas. A conference of distinguished orientalists held 
at Simla in July 1911 recommended the establishment 
of a central research institute on lines somewhat simi- 
lar to those of LTlcole Frangaise d'Extreme Orient at 
Hanoi. The question was discussed whether research" 
cpuld eflSciently be carried on at the existing univer- 
•sities ; and the opinion predominated that it would be 
difficult to create the appro|friate atmosphere of orien- 
tal study in ^hose universities as at present constituted, 
•that it was desirable to have in one institution scholars 
working on different branches of the kindred subjects 
which comprise orientalia and that for reasons of eco- 
nomy it was preferable to start with one institute well 
equipped and possessing a first-class library. The 
Government of India are inclined' to adopt this view 
and to agree with»^the conference that the central in- 
stitute shoiild not be isolated, that it should be open to 
students from all parts of India and that it should as 
far as possible combine its activities with those of the 
universities of India and different seats of learning. 
The obj^t of the institute as apart from research is to 
provide Indians highly trained in original work who 
will enable schools of Indian history and archaeology 
to be founded hereafter, prepare catalogues ^aisgnnis 
of manuscripts, develop museums and* build un re- 
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search in universities and colleges of the ‘different pro- 
vinces, Another object is to attract in the course of 
time f audits and maulvis of eminence to the institute 
a«ad so to promote an interchange of the higher scholar- 
shin of both the old and the new school of orientalists 

* I 

throughout India. But before formulating a definite 
scheme the Governor General in Council desires to 
consult Local Governments. 

59. While making provision for scholarship on 

Preservation of the D^odern lines, the' conference drew 
anoient learning. attention to thei necessity of re- 

^taining separately the ancient and indigenous systems 
of instruction. The world of scholarship, they 
thought, would suffer irreparable loss if the old type* 
of f audit and maulvi were to die out before their pro- 
found knowledge of their subjects had^. been made 
available to the world; and encouragement rather than • 
reform was needed to prevent such an unfortunate 
result. Certain proposals for encouragement were 
made at the conference, viz ., — 

(а) grants to Sanskrit colleges, madrassas, tols, 

patshalas, maktabs, pongyi kyaungs and 
othfer indigenous institutions in order to 
secure better salaries for teachers and to 
enable students by fellowships or schofeir- 
ships to‘ carry their education to the high- 
est point possible; ^ 

(б) the appointment of specially qualified inspec- 

tors in orientalia; 

(c) the provision of posts for highly trained 

c * pandits and maulvis ; . • 

(d) the grant of money rewards for orieiltaly^ork 
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The Govefnment of India hope to see the adoption 
cff measures that are practicable for the maintenance 
and furtherance of the ancient indigenous systems of 
learning and have called for proposals from the LocaS 
Governments to this end. / 

60. Tile functions of local bodies in regard to edu- 
cation generally and their rela- 
Experta requK departments 6f 

public instruction are under the consideration of the 
Government of India. But it is clear that if compre- 
hensive systems are to be introduced* expert advice and 
control will be needed at every turn. The Government ’ 
of India propose to examine in communication with 
'Local Governments the organisation for education in 
each province and its readiness for expansion. A 
suggestion has been made that the director of public 
•instruction should eoj officio secretary to government. 
The Government of India agreeing with the great 
majority of the Local Governmehits are unable to accept 
this view, which confuses the position of administrative 
and secretariat officers; but they consider it necessary 
that the director of public, instruction should have 
regular access to^Trle head of^the administration or the 
member in (charge of the portfolio of, education. The 
• Government of India wish generally to utilise to the 
full the support and enthusiasm of district officers and 
local bodies in the expansion and improvement of 
primary *^ducation ; but the large schemes, which are 
. now in contemplation, must be prepared with the co- 
operation and under the advice of* experts. A con- 
siderable strengthening of the superior iispepting 
staff, Jnchiding the appointment of specialists in 
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science, orientalia, etc., may be found neCessary in most 
provinces. In Madras an experienced officer in tbe 
education department has been placed on special duty 
-for two years to assist the director of public instruc- 
tion to prepare the scheme of expansion and impi’ove- 
ment in that province, and the Government of India 
would be glad to see a similar arrangement in all the 
ifiajor provinces should the Local Governments desire 
it. 

61. In the resolution of 1904 it was stated that 
. ^ , arrangements would be made for 

periodical meetings of the direc- 
tors of public instruction in order that they might 
compare their experience of the results of different 
methods of work and discuss matters of special inter- 
est. The Government of India have already held 
general conferences at which the directors attended 
and they are convinced that periodical meetings of 
directors will be of greU value. While each province 
has its own system it has much to learn from other 
provinces, and, when they meet, directors get into 
touch with new ideas and gain the benefit of experi- 
ence obtained in other provinces. Tie Government of 
India are impressed with the necessity got only of 
exchange of views amongst experts, but also of >the 
advantages of studying experiments all over India on 
the spot; and in a letter of the ?th July 1911, they 
invited Local Governments to arrange that pfbfessors 
of arts and technical colleges and inspectors of schools 
should visit institutions outside the province where 
they are 'posted, with a view to enlarging their ex- 
^rience. 
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62. Such in •broad outline are the present outlook 

conoiusion general policy for the 

near future of the Government of 
India. The main principles of this policy were for-* 
warded to His Majesty’s Secretary of State on tj^e 
28th September 1911, and parts of it> have already 
been announced. It was, however, deemed convenient 
to defer the publication of a resolution until the wholS 
field could be surveyed. This has now been done. 
The Governor General in Council trusts that the grow- 
ing section of the Indian public which is interested 
in education will join in establishing, under the guid- 
ance and with the help of government, those quicken- 
ing systems of education on which the best minds in 
India are now converging and on which the prospects 
of the rising generation depend. He appeals with 
(Confidence to wealthy citizens throughout India to give 
of their abundance to the cause of education. In the 
foundation of scholarships ; the building of hostels, 
schools, colleges, laboratories, gymnasia, swimming 
baths; the provision of playgrounds and other struc- 
tural improvements ; in furthering the cause of modern 
scientific studieslBid specially of technical education ; 
in gifts of prizes and equipment; th^? endowment of 
►^chairs and fellowships; and the provision for research 
of every kind there is a wide field and a noble oppor- 
tunity for the exercise on modern lines of that charity 
and benevolence for which India has been renowned 
.from ancient times. 
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